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Death of James S. Copley 


Statement by the President. October 6, 1973 


The untimely death of James S. Copley takes from us 
a noble American whose distinguished career in journalism 
and public affairs placed him in the direct line of descent 
from this country’s great printer-patriots of the past—from 
Zenger to Pulitzer. His contribution to international peace 
and understanding was felt far beyond our Nation’s 
borders through his selfless work with newspapers of other 
countries. 

The same courage and heart which characterize Jim 
Copley’s family of newspapers, serving communities from 
the Illinois prairie to the California coast, shone through 
in his long, brave fight against illness over the final years 
of his life. And it is a measure of the man’s quiet humani- 
tarianism that the room where he finally lost that fight 
was part of a hospital and clinic that his generosity had 
built. 

Jim Copley has been a close friend and adviser to me for 
more than a quarter century. Thus it is with a special 
sadness that Mrs. Nixon and I join his family, friends, and 
countless admirers in mourning his death. But we are also 
grateful today that the message of liberty he most wanted 
to spread in this country and throughout the Americas 
will continue to be heard through his newspapers’ “ring of 
truth.” 


NOTE: The statement was made available by the White House 
Press Office at Key Biscayne, Fla. It was not issued in the form of 
a White House press release. 

Mr. Copley, 57, died at Scripps Memorial Hospital in San Diego, 
Calif. He was publisher of The San Diego Union and Evening 
Tribune and was chairman of the board, Copley Press, Inc., a news- 
paper chain comprising 15 daily and 32 weekly publications. 


The Situation in the Middle East 


Remarks of the President and Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger on U.S. Diplomatic Actions 
Following the Outbreak of Fighting in the 
Middle East. October 8, 1973 


Tue Present. We have nothing to add to the official 
pronouncements that have been made, or announcements, 
I should say, with regard to the Mideast situation. 


Last night I had a rather long talk with Dr. Kissinger 
shortly before midnight, getting the late reports. This 
morning I was here around 7:30 or so, and studied all 
of the reports, both with regard to the military situation 
and the reaction to our diplomatic initiative. 

Dr. Kissinger and I have been meeting for a good part 
of the morning here on particularly that diplomatic ini- 
tiative, and having in mind the importance of getting 
strong support for the position that the United States will 
take. 


It is very easy to think of this particular kind of a crisis 
simply in terms of a grandstand play, where the United 
States will go in and unilaterally make a move which then 
fails. 

I can assure you that Dr. Kissinger and his colleagues 
have been very busy, and that we are developing support 
for a position which we hope and believe will be effective 
in stopping the fighting. 

Doctor, would you like to add a word to that? 

Secretary Kissincer. No, I think you have summed 
up the situation, Mr. President. We have been in close 
contact, at the President’s instruction, with all the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, with the parties to 
the conflict and we have been doing this since Saturday 
afternoon in order to bring an end to the fighting and we 
will now see what develops at the Security Council session 
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this afternoon. Our intention is to move forward with the eae mip more has pr ge personal ee Baier gm 

° airman Brezhnev regarding the situation in the iddle East; 
broadest possible support that can be effected. the exchange took place yesterday evening. 

4 i oe “The President, after he returned from Key Biscayne, spent some 
note: The President spoke at approximately 10:15 a.m. in his Oval time last night on the Middle East situation in conference with Dr. 
Office at the White House. Kissinger by telephone and also reviewing the exchange of the mes- 

At his news conference later the same morning, Press Secretary 


sages between the President and Chairman Brezhnev regarding 
Ronald L. Ziegler said: the matter.” 





VISIT OF PRESIDENT FELIX HOUPHOUET- 
BOIGNY OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
IVORY COAST 


Exchange of Remarks Between President Nixon and President 
Houphouet-Boigny at the Welcoming Ceremony on the 
South Lawn. October 9, 1973 


PRESIDENT Nixon. Mr. President, and all of our friends from the Ivory 
Coast, and all of our friends here in Washington, D.C., from the United 
States: 

Mr. President, I am honored to be the fourth American President 
to welcome you to Washington, D.C., and as you come on this occasion, 
I am also proud of the fact that both Mrs. Nixon and I have had the 
opportunity to visit and to know your country, and to know what an 
exciting country it is from the standpoint of its prospects for the future. 

For those in America who do not know Ivory Coast, we can report 
that you have the highest per capita income in black Africa, you have 
the highest rate of sustainable growth in that part of the world, and you 
have established a record for leadership that is known throughout the 
world. We know that this could not have happened without that leader- 
ship. Because as we look to the secret of progress for Ivory Coast, we find 
it first in its wealth, the wealth in its resources. We find it second in its 
wealth in its people, a hard working devoted people who are determined 
to move forward in the areas of progress. And we find it third in leader- 
ship, leadership which you have provided since Ivory Coast became a 
nation, and leadership which has meant stability, which has meant private 
and free enterprise coming into your country, not to exploit, but to 
develop for the good of all of the people and leadership which, above all, 
has meant peace. 

And, Mr. President, on this occasion when we meet, the last point 
is most important. We realize that fighting has again broken out in the 
northern part of your continent and in the Mideast, and I think all of 
our fellow Americans will be interested to note that our distinguished 
and honored guest today, just this year, received the Peace Award, the 
first Peace Award ever given by the organization which was set up for 
world peace through law. And that is why, Mr. President, in addition 
to talking to our bilateral problems, which incidentally are not very 
controversial, because our relations are excellent and have been for many 
years, we will today be talking about the problems of how we can create 
that same period of peace and stability for all of Africa that you have in 
your country, and how also, working together with other nations who 
want peace for the whole world, we can contribute to.an end to the 
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fighting which is now going on at such terrible cost to both sides in the 
Mideast. 

We look forward to our talks, to get your judgment as to how all 
nations can contribute to the goal of not simply an end to the fighting 
which is going on now, but to building a new structure of peace in the 
Mideast, which will give a better hope for avoiding war breaking out as 
it has over and over again for the past 25 years. 

I do not mean that today we will find the answer to that problem 
that has plagued many administrations here and abroad for a quarter 
of a century, but I do know that uppermost in our agenda today will 
be a discussion of those problems with the hope that we can find those 
common principles which will move toward not only an end to the 
fighting, but building a permanent structure of peace in the Mideast and 
eventually, of course, throughout the world. 

So, Mr. President, I say that we give you a very special welcome 
today to our country because of your official position, and also because 
both Mrs. Nixon and I have had the privilege of being welcomed so 
warmly in your country and we hope that you will enjoy your stay here, 
your visit to the West Coast, and will go back with as pleasant memories 
of the United States as Mrs. Nixon and I have very pleasant and warm 
memories of Ivory Coast. 


PrEsSWENT HoupnHovuet-Boicny. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 

Allow me first of all to express to you in my own name, in the name 
of my wife, and of my delegation, my deep appreciation for your kind 
invitation and for the words full of praise you have just had for myself 
and my delegation. At this privileged moment I feel deep pride and joy, 
first of all, because my new visit in your great and beautiful country 
will permit me to acquaint myself more deeply with one of the more 
astonishing adventures of modern times, an adventure without which our 
world of today would be deeply different from what it is with its fascinat- 
ing diverseness and its bounties. 

In the second place, it is because I am about to meet with you for 
the very first time about problems which matter to both of us, and such 
exchanges with the prestigious President of the most powerful of all 
nations cannot fail to show and illustrate our common will, as you have 
yourself just stressed a moment ago, to foster dialogue in peace. And 
finally, I am deeply convinced that my visit will very happily contribute 
to a cause dear to us, that of cooperation and friendship between the 
United States and the Ivory Coast. This cooperation and friendship, 
which in their traditional cordiality and very large permanence are to us 
essential features in our foreign relations, can only benefit from the con- 
versations and the meetings, loyal, candid, and frank, that we shall have 
with you and with the figures that we shall meet here. 

I come to you, Mr. President, simply and as a friend to thank you 
with all my heart in my own name and in that of my wife and express 
to you the feelings of admiration and confidence placed in you by the 
people of the Ivory Coast and which through you are addressed to the 
entire American Nation. Long live the United States of America; long 
live the friendship between our two peoples. 

NOTE: President Nixon spoke at 10:46 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 
where President Felix Houphouet-Boigny was given a formal welcome with full mili- 


tary honors. President Houphouet-Boigny spoke in French, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 
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Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Quality 


Announcement of Appointment of Six Members. 


October 9, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of six 
persons as members of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
on Environmental Quality for the terms indicated. 


For the remainder of the term expiring May 3, 1974: 

Dr. Josern L. Hatter, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., oral surgeon, Hol- 
lidaysburg. Dr. Haller succeeds E. Corinne Galvin, who has 
resigned because of ill health. 


For the term expiring May 3, 1976: 

Dr. JoserH Francis Boyie, of South Pasadena, Calif., physi- 
cian, Los Angeles, Calif., and member of the California State 
Pollution Control Board. Dr. Boyle succeeds Jean Fassler, whose 
term has expired. 

ArTHUR GopFrEY, of Paeonian Springs, Va., entertainer, and in- 
ternational trustee of the World Wildlife Fund. Mr. Godfrey 
is being reappointed. 

Laurance S. RocKEFELLeEr, of New York, N.Y., chairman, Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, and former Chairman of the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee on Environmental Quality (1969-73). Mr. 
Rockefeller is being reappointed. 

WILHELMINE Kirsy WALLER, of Bedford Hills, N.Y., member of the 
board of governors of Nature Conservancy and former presi- 
dent of the Garden Clubs of America. Mrs. Waller succeeds 
Charles A. Lindbergh, whose term has expired. 

Pete Witson, of San Diego, Calif., mayor of San Diego. Mayor 
Wilson is being reappointed. 


The Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Quality was established by Executive order on May 29, 
1969. It is composed of 14 members appointed by the 
President for terms of 3 years and a Chairman appointed 
by the President. Henry L. Diamond, commissioner of 
the New York State Department of Environmental Con- 
servation, is the Chairman. The Committee is advisory 
to the President and the Council on Environmental 


Quality. 


Energy Conservation 


Statement by the President Following a Meeting With 
Energy and Environmental Advisers. October 9, 1973 


A meeting I held this afternoon with many of my top 
energy and environmental advisers has underscored once 
again the need for a full-scale effort to conserve energy. 

It is now widely recognized that we may face fuel short- 
ages for the next few years. The shortage of heating oil this 
winter could be as high as 400,000 barrels per day. If 
every household will lower its thermostat by just 4 degrees 
this winter, the total savings in heating oil alone will ex- 
ceed that 400,000 barrel-per-day figure. This is what con- 
servation by all our citizens can accomplish. 


A more prudent use of energy must be made at all 
levels—by Government, by industry, and by private citi- 
zens. This June, I directed that action be taken through- 
out the Federal Government to reduce anticipated energy 
consumption by a total of 7 percent, and I urged industry, 
State, and local government, and the general public to 
participate in efforts to reduce expected energy demands 
across the Nation by 5 percent over a 12-month period. 

Our meeting today was to assess the progress made so 
far and to discuss plans for the winter phase of our Na- 
tional Energy Conservation Campaign. The most en- 
couraging report came from Secretary Morton, who said 
that the Federal agencies have made an excellent start to- 
ward achieving their goal of a 7 percent reduction in 
energy consumption. Just as a single example, the General 
Services Administration in the District of Columbia has 
taken steps which should result in a savings of 164 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours of electricity annually, reportedly 
enough electricity to supply the entire city of Washington 
for several days. Among the actions being taken by the 
Federal agencies are: 

—a lowering of winter temperature settings to 70-72 
degrees, compared to last year’s level of 74-76 
degrees; 

—elimination of unnecessary lighting; and 

—purchase and rental of vehicles which use gasoline 
more efficiently. 

Also in today’s meeting, Secretary Dent outlined to 
me his proposed program to encourage business and in- 
dustry to save energy. As industrial use accounts for 40 
percent of all energy consumption in the United States, 
our business leaders have a vital role to play in this 
effort. 

Mrs. Knauer reported this morning on her efforts to 
provide consumers with the information they will need to 
use energy wisely. 

Finally, I received a report on energy conservation from 
my Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Quality. This Committee is chaired by Mr. Henry Dia- 
mond of New York and includes 15 of the Nation’s lead- 
ing citizens. Its report, which will receive wide distribu- 
tion, makes extensive recommendations for citizen actions 
to cut back their energy demands. 

Our campaign to meet America’s energy needs is not 
confined, of course, to conservation. We are also pushing 
to increase supplies through both executive and legisla- 
tive means. We have already taken a number of executive 
actions, such as accelerating the leasing of offshore oil 
rights, and if other steps should become appropriate, I 
will not hesitate to take them. On the legislative front, 
there are still seven major proposals awaiting passage on 
Capitol Hill, and I am anxious that at least four of these 
bills be enacted before the end of the year. 

In addition, we are asking that all citizens be prepared 
to bear their share of possible shortages. To that end, the 
Administration has just announced its decision to estab- 
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lish a program of mandatory allocation for home heating 
oil and propane. It should be understood that this action 
will not increase available supplies, but will merely dis- 
tribute supplies so that, insofar as possible, no areas will 
face critical shortages and any possible inconveniences 
will be shared equally by all Americans. 

Our energy program is thus all-embracing. We must act 
to increase supplies, and we must insure a fair distribu- 
tion of those supplies. But equally important, we must not 
consume more than we need. We must not waste energy. 

Whenever Americans have been called upon to join 
together and work together in the national interest, they 
have responded. We need the united action of all Amer- 
icans now to conserve the fuel we must have to meet our 
vital energy needs. 


Visit of President 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny of the 
Republic of Ivory Coast 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Nixon and 
President Houphouet-Boigny at a Dinner Honoring 
the Ivory Coast President. October 9, 1973 


PresweENT Nixon. Mr. President, it is a very great pleas- 
ure to welcome you and your very lovely First Lady at the 
White House on this occasion, and because I know that 
this company and all of those who will be listening in the 
press room below are more interested in what you will be 
saying than what I will be saying, my remarks will be 
brief. 

But first let me say that perhaps my greatest expert on 
foreign affairs is not really Dr. Kissinger, but my wife. 
[Laughter] And after she was able to take a trip to Africa, 
which I have been wanting to take—and I, incidentally, 
Dr. Kissinger, intend to take before my term of office is 
finished, the first American President ever to visit Africa— 
Mrs. Nixon came back with very warm feelings for all 
the countries she had visited, but she had a very special 
feeling about Ivory Coast, and its President, and its First 
Lady. 

She said that the President was a man who not only 
was handling the affairs of his country well, but who had 
a great grasp of the problems of the world. And she said 
that his First Lady was among all the first ladies she had 
met in the world, one of the most gracious, the most beau- 
tiful and—to a woman this is important, and to a man 
also—the best dressed. 

Now, to be very serious for a moment, before intro- 
ducing the President to this assemblage, people wonder 
what happens when the President of Ivory Coast and the 
President of the United States sit down for an hour and a 


half and talk. Now we both agree that we talked about 
cocoa and coffee and reverse preferences, and interna- 
tional trade problems, and other bilateral matters, like 
whether Kaiser should or should not invest in Ivory 
Coast—and they should—but what, it seems to me, is 
particularly important about this visit is that while we 
covered all the bilateral problems very thoroughly and 
found that we had very little to disagree about, that the 
President was able to convey to me an understanding of 
not only the problems of his own country and the prob- 
lems of the new African states, but an understanding of 
his view of the world. 

In other words, we have in our company tonight— 
and I wish all of you could know him as I have known 
him, as my wife has known him—a world statesman of 
the first rank, a man who has demonstrated by his leader- 
ship capabilities that he knows what it takes to take a new 
country and to give it the stability, the drive, and the spirit 
that will make it a major force in that area of the world, 
but also a man who does not think of his own country as 
just an island, who is not parochial, as are too many of the 
leaders in the world today, but one who sees the whole 
world, as one who realizes that what happens 5,000 miles 
away in India and Pakistan affects him, as one who sees 
that what happens in the Mideast affects him and his 
people, as one who sees that what happens in any part 
of the world affects his country, although it is very easy to 
become obsessed with your own problems. 

And for that reason tonight I know that all of you— 
not only because we admire our distinguished guest for 
his leadership of his own country, with the best record 
of national growth and per capita income of any of the 
nations of black Africa, but also because he has demon- 
strated that he has that rare ability to see beyond the 
problems of the moment, and look to the problems of the 
future, to see beyond the geographical problems that in- 
volve only his own island as it exists in the West Coast 
of Africa, and see beyond and see the whole world, be- 
cause he is truly one whose views on the world scene can 
affect the world—it is for this reason that this house is 
honored for the third time to have him as our guest. 

And so in presenting him to you, I present a man who 
represents his own country with great distinction, a man 
who is also one who understands and is a great advocate 
of the problems of the new Africa and where it must go, 
but also one who, when he comes to America, is able to 
speak with great understanding and great wisdom about 
those problems that, wherever they exist in this world, will 
affect the future of his country and the future of ours. 
To a world statesman of the first rank, the President of 
the Ivory Coast, President Houphouet-Boigny. 


PresmeNtT Houpnovet-Boicny. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Nixon, Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

In few words, Mr. President, but in particularly sen- 
sitive and well chosen words, you have said much about 
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my country and my people, about our achievements and 
our expectations which is both friendly and profound. I 
am deeply touched, and I do thank you in my own name, 
on behalf of my wife, and on behalf of the delegation with 
me here today. We all share in my very sincere joy afid 
feelings. 

It will soon be 2 years that we had the honor and the 
great pride to welcome Mrs. Richard Nixon to our capi- 
tal city. This dazzling visit, which we shall always remem- 
ber, attested, if need be, of the quality of the relations 
between our two countries and of the concern which you 
feel, Mr. President, to show your interest and your 
friendship to us. 

Today, in spite of your heavy responsibilities, you have 
received us here, and you are sharing with your repre- 
sentatives of the government and the people of the Ivory 
Coast, some of your very valuable time, and this indeed 
is again a very rare treat for all of us. 

I shall deliberately not mention here the international 
problems and the African problems which with you we 
have surveyed in such a rewarding manner earlier today. 
I should like to dwell specifically upon the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Ivory Coast, because I 
am indeed convinced that my third visit in the United 
States will, as much as my preceding and memorable 
visits, be a milestone along the comforting path of the 
relations between our two countries. 

These relations to which the establishment of diplo- 
matic links came very early and very spontaneously to give 
formal, official nature are, I am happy to stress, without 
any clouds. The cordiality, the diverseness, and the frank- 
ness of our relations are the dominant themes, and the 
reasons that we have to eternalize the excellence of these 
relations and enhance their effects, are tied directly to 
the convergence of our interests as well as to the com- 
monality of our feelings. 

It is, Mr. President, in the first place in the area of 
business, that we see the thrust of this convergence. Recip- 
ient of 14 percent of our exports, mainly coffee and 
cocoa, the United States has become the second customer 
of the Ivory Coast. It is also one of our privileged sup- 
pliers. This is all the more significant that the natural 
and traditional framework of our trade relations with 
Europe was not a natural incentive to a development of 
your exports towards our part of the world. 

As to industrial investments which now remain very 
scant in our country, they should become in the very near 
future, with a textile plant near Abidjan, and as the more 
remote future for the two projects of rubber tires and the 
operation of iron ore, they should really take off in a 
much more significant manner. 

In very general terms we note with deep satisfaction 
the new interest that your businessmen are taking in our 
country. At the same time, we appreciate the action and 
the diverse forms of the technological and financial aid 
of the United States in the Ivory Coast over the last 


several years. The Ex-Im Bank has particularly been active 
to support two of our regional development programs, two 
of the most essential ones, one in the central with the 
Kossou Dam and the other in the north for a huge sugar 
industry complex. 

As to the valuable assistance of your Peace Corps volun- 
teers, it is the extension of the AID program, and it illus- 
trates our common preoccupation to give our cooperation 
the irreplaceable human dimension its need to bring 
people together and to bring for better understanding 
nations and races, and this is a very happy plea and testi- 
monial for this community of feelings between us that 
I referred to a minute ago. 

To come to meet you, Mr. President, is not simply 
for the people of the Ivory Coast the opportunity to dwell 
upon the favorable course of our relations, to set forth its 
spirit and stress its thrust, it is also a way for us to satisfy 
a portion of the curiosity and admiration which has always 
led us to take an interest in your amazing nation. 

I do not know which of your history, the virtue of your 
people or your phenomenal development in the scientific 
and economic area, is the most noteworthy. I am con- 
vinced that the lessons and the examples upon which we 
can ponder here are particularly rewarding and numerous. 

What is first of all remarkable, I believe, is the aptitude 
of American society to merge into a single unit the most 
diverse contributions come from afar and particularly 
from the banks of the old Europe. Your history is like no 
other in that respect, to have transplanted so many human 
contributions—linquistic and religious contributions—so 
dissimilar into a community which is so extraordinarily 
original, without precedent, without equivalent in any 
other part of the world. 

The American adventure is also a way to define new 
relationships between man and nature. From the scouts 
and the pioneers who went West, to the conquerors of 
the moon, it is always the same challenge cast by every 
succeeding generation. It is also the birth of a new system 
of relationships between man and the coming into being 
of a genuine democracy which, regardless of the scope 
of its contradictions and its problems, have always pre- 
served its main balance and has always offered to the 
world as a mirror, sometimes casting a deformed picture, 
but always an enlightening one of trans-intentions which 
come to be such a course of upheaval as we near the end 
of the century throughout all our societies. 

The history of the United States is universal scope, Mr. 
President, and it has been very aptly said that it is the 
common property of any man who wishes to be contem- 
poraneous with his own time and who questions himself 
about the future of mankind. The United States has also 
shown man in a most fruitful way, the entire scope of his 
creative genius and his faculty to transform and enrich the 
natural bounties of the soil and the subsoil. Few countries, 
without any doubt, have as much and as many different 
resources as your country, Mr. President, but it still needs 
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to develop these phenomenal resources in the most rational 
way possible, to put them at the service of the community. 
The fact that today the United States is the first industrial 
power in the world, at the same time from the standard 
of value and quantity as technological perfection, individ- 
ual productivity, and invested capital, this fact is not due 
to chance. 

Nowhere has the faculty to develop, produce, invent, 
and multiply been so effective, so rapid, and this variety 
is present nowhere else in the world. No other country has 
produced more business leaders; no country has obtained 
such a standard of living. 

To have been the first to conquer the atom and then 
space, shows very eloquently the high degree and the 
capacity for renewal of American science, technology, and 
economy. This phenomenal progression does not go with- 
out its equilibriums and constraints. And this is not 
specifically part of your history alone; you are not the only 
ones today to attempt to resolve the delicate problem of 
equilibrium within growth, but perhaps, and this is also 
one of your main strengths, you are the first to have con- 
fronted with so much rigor and lucidity problems as es- 
sential and timely as those of pollution, the quality of life, 
urbanization, and the preparation of your own future. 

It would be a simplistic and an unfair view to limit your 
innovative capability, your capacity to go beyond your 
own efforts, and to stimulate creative competitiveness to 
reduce it only to material dimensions. One tends to for- 
get too often that your thinkers, your writers, your film 
makers, your architects, have brought much to the world. 
New forms of expression in thought and sensitiveness, a 
nation which gave to our movements of contemporaneous 
expression such key and diverse men as Mark Twain, 
Ernest Hemingway, John Ford, and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
That displays an intellectual vitality and a creative ma- 
turity which stand as an example. 

As an example indeed is your entire history which has 
also avoided the traps of solitude to seek an opening 
towards the world. Its main thrust is generous passions and 
deep love of freedom. 

Your country, Mr. President, remains in this connec- 
tion, for all men who love justice, the country which dur- 
ing a darker period of mankind’s history did not hesitate 
to throw its phenomenal resources into a battle which on 
other continents sought to reestablish a more effective 
order of dignity for man’s earth and to establish civiliza- 
tion, relationships no longer seeking as a justification 
racism and brute force. 

And so you will understand why we feel so proud, Mr. 
President, to be again in your country today and to pur- 
sue our quest, our fascinating quest after your realities and 
your people. 

There is a last reason which alone would be sufficient 
to give our meeting a great deal of significance and I will 
say this very simply: It is the assurance that I feel as I come 
to meet you that I discover one of the most significant 


figures of our time. Few statesmen have exerted such a 
deep and remarkable influence as you have, Mr. President, 
at this latter part of our century on the disconcerting and 
tumultuous course of our history. 

Having inherited a situation which the aftermath of the 
last war, or ideological opposition had frozen in a balance 
of terror or an implacable conflict, you have in a few short 
years contributed in a decisive manner to rearrange the 
framework of international relations which have become 
accustomed to following exclusively a relationship based 
upon force and intolerances. Through specific measures 
consistent and concrete which display your courage, your 
realism and your clear vision, you have enabled our world 
to regain part of the serenity it had lost, and you have 
enhanced, the policy of comprehension, dialogue, 
and peace, to which, as you know, we are so passionately 
attached. 

Even more than the respected President of the most 
powerful nation, you are in the eyes of the people of the 
Ivory Coast, the shaper of a more harmonious world, the 
indefatigable apostle of the genuine consultations, and 
the generous initiator of peaceful confrontation. 

To know this and to be aware of it matters to us, but 
to be able to say so in your own capital is a great and new 
comfort to us, Mr. President. If the Ivory Coast rejoices 
today, so sincerely over our meeting, it is because it is 
aware that as a response to your friendly invitation it gives 
a very privileged character to moments that we should 
like to stretch in time the already beautiful and long his- 
tory of our very cordial relations, receives a contribution, 
and also we bring a modest contribution to strengthening 
a climate of international concord, without which no un- 
dertaking of progress and justice appears possible. 

As we begin a visit which will be important and fruit- 
ful for our common future, I should like to recreate our 
faithful friendship and our very deep esteem. But it would 
be a betrayal of this friendship, esteem, and confidence, 
Mr. President, if before I conclude I did not share with 
you the very deep preoccupation I feel, as a man, as a 
leader, as an African, in one word about the very serious 
problem in the Mideast. 

Your action on behalf of peace, which is already so 
remarkable—and history will note your capital role— 
would remain incomplete, if you did not succeed acting 
with the leaders of the Soviet Union, not to impose, but 
to create and foster conditions for a just and durable 
peace in that part of the world where one should speak 
only of peace, love, and brotherhood. 

I raise my glass to you, Mr. President, to you, 
Mrs. Nixon, and to the greatness and the prosperity of 
the American Nation, strengthening of the friendship 
between the United States and the Ivory Coast, interna- 
tional cooperation and brotherhood among man. 

NOTE: President Nixon spoke at 9:45 p.m. in the State Dining 


Room at the White House. President Houphouet-Boigny spoke in 
French, and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
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National Medal of Science 


The President’s Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
in the East Room. October 10, 1973 


Tue Preswent. Dr. Stever, members of the Cabinet, 
Members of the Congress, and particularly all of our 
distinguished guests and your friends: 

On this occasion, we make the science awards, and it 
gives the President, who has the honor of making these 
awards on behalf of all the American people, an opportu- 
nity to say a word about a subject that he claims no par- 
ticular expertise in, and for that reason, has great admira- 
tion for those who are truly expert as these various cita- 
tions will indicate. 

As I looked over the list of the award winners, I 
realized some things about science and scientists that 
sometimes we forget. First, the award winners cover this 
country geographically; that means that all of the brains 
don’t happen to be in New England or, for that matter, 
in California. [Laughter] Because, as you will find out, 
there are award winners from California, from Texas, 
from Florida, from Illinois, and, of course, from MIT in 
New England. 

Also, it will be noted that when we read the biographies 
of the various award winners, that we realize another 
truth about science and about all greatness, and that is 
its universality. The tendency sometime for us to be jingois- 
tic in this country is quickly washed. away as it was re- 
cently when we swore in, in this room, the new Secretary 
of State, the first time in the history of America that an 
individual who was not born in America was Secretary 
of State. And four of our award winners today of the 11 
are naturalized Americans, which shows how fortunate 
we are in this Nation to draw from all of the brains of the 
world in creating our scientific leadership. 

Another point that made a very great impression upon 
me as I read about the award winners and their citations 
was the singular fact that for the first time in which these 
awards are being made, all of them are in the field of what 
I would call peaceful activities. 

We meet at a time when a very dangerous situation 
exists in the Mideast, when a war rages there, that the 
United States is trying its best to play a mediating role and 
bring the fighting to an end and then, beyond that, to help 
to build not just a temporary, but a lasting peace for the 
people in that very troubled section of the world. 

When we look back to the year 1959 when these awards 
were first established and the years since then, we find that 
over 50 percent of the budget of the Federal Government 
for science comes from the Department of Defense. We 
also must recognize that through the years it has been nec- 
essary for the scientific community to make a contribution 
in the area of defense, and I could only remind this au- 
dience that unless the United States were strong and its 


strength were credible at the present time, we would not 
be able to play the role that we believe is a peacemaking 
role in the Middle East or in any other part of the world. 

And so the scientific community need not be in any way 
ashamed of the role it has played in helping to develop 
the defense capabilities—and I use the word defense 
rather than offensive—the defense capabilities of the 
United States in that area. 

But putting aside for the moment the problem in the 
Middle East and looking at the United States itself, let 
us recognize something we can be very grateful for today. 
For the first time in 12 years the United States at the time 
these awards are being made is at peace with every nation 
in the world, and that is symbolized, it seems to me, and 
brought home by the fact that the 11 award winners are 
concentrated in the area of peaceful enterprise. 

That is what you want, that is what young Americans 
want. We are a peaceful people, and we would like to con- 
centrate our pursuits in the areas of peace rather than in 
those areas that happen to deal with war. 

In that connection, if I could again relate the problems 
that we presently have and face in the Mideast to the 
future insofar as government support of research is con- 
cerned, the flare-up in the Middle East reminds us again 
of how dependent the United States, and even more so, 
of course, much more so, Western Europe and Japan are 
on the oil supplies of the Mideast. 

And what is happening in the Mideast today reminds 
us again of a fundamental fact that we must face up to 
in the years ahead. The United States, as a great indus- 
trial power, cannot continue to be dependent upon an 
uncertain source for energy which could be cut off at any 
time. That is why one of the major goals of this Nation 
must be to become self-sufficient in energy. 

Now to say that is easy; to accomplish it is difficult. 
But this opens, of course, a great new peaceful challenge 
to the men and women of science. While we are short on 
oil reserves, as you know, the United States has almost 
half the known coal reserves in the world, but developing 
coal in a way that it can be a clean fuel, developing it in 
a way that excavating it will not despoil the geography 
or the environment too much—this is a great task for 
science and requires a much greater contribution in the 
field of research than we presently have been making, than 
we have made in the past, or are presently making. 

A second area so well known to the scientific commu- 
nity is in the area of nuclear power. And here the peaceful 
use of nuclear power, the fast breeder reactor, the possi- 
bility of even leapfrogging that and going to fusion for 
purposes of creation of peaceful power at a cost that will 
be competitive—this is another area which could help us 
toward becoming self-sufficient in energy, which, as a 
Nation, we must adopt as a goal. 

I turn then to a subject of concern to all of us, par- 
ticularly to young Americans, the subject of the ecology, 
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the environment. And we often hear that energy and all 
that is required to produce it is directly contradictory 
toward our goal of a clean environment. And the answer is 
that must not be so, and anyone in the scientific commu- 
nity would agree, it is not necessarily so. 

We face, for example, it is said, the possibility of a fuel 
shortage particularly in the northeastern part of the 
United States this winter. We believe that we can find a 
way to meet that problem. But those who particularly 
and exclusively, should I say, concentrate on the need for 
clean air, a better environment, would recognize the truth 
that if one freezes to death, it doesn’t make any difference 
whether the air is clean or dirty. 

And so, which comes first? The energy in that case, but, 
and here is the problem for science, we can and must de- 
velop the energy that America needs for its jobs, for its 
progress, for its transportation, but at the same time, de- 
velop that energy in a way that will not despoil the en- 
vironment of our country, and in fact will clean it, as one 
of the award winners from Southern California, his cita- 
tion, will indicate today. 

Finally, ladies and gentlemen, let me simply conclude 
by pointing up something that I know concerns many in 
the scientific community, and that is why is it that the 
budget for science is not moving up at the levels that many 
of you think is essential if the United States is to maintain 
a position of leadership in this area. 


Well, the budget is a problem in many areas. I can 
only say, however, that in the field of basic research, 
when it comes to problems of energy, when it comes to 
problems of the environment, the other areas that I have 
mentioned, we must allocate a larger proportion of our 
national income to these areas, and by doing so we not 
only will make a contribution toward the scientific com- 
munity and developing the scientific capabilities of our 
people, but we also will make a very great contribution 
to a better Nation here at home. 

What I am saying very simply is this: We all know 
that because the United States needed a concentration 
on defense at a critical time, and then later a concentra- 
tion on space, that this opened broad, new vistas in the 
area of science, and this also resulted in a much greater 
Federal contribution and the justification for it from a 
budgetary standpoint, but now as we turn from war to 
the works of peace, we must not cut back on that research. 

What we must do is to channel the efforts in the field 
of research to peaceful uses, the field of energy, ecology, 
and not to mention—and not, of course, by mentioning 
these two to in any way downgrade the efforts we should 
make in the field of health, in education, and the others, 
which these citations will cover. 

So, on this occasion, for these and many other reasons 
that I have generally touched upon, I congratulate all 
of the award winners today, each of you individually when 
you come up to receive the award, and I will simply 


close on a very simple quotation from Winston Churchill. 
Speaking in that rather eloquent and sometimes over- 
stated but beautiful English prose of his, he once said, 
once the secret of the atom was discovered, that “The 
destruction of mankind might come on the gleaming 
wings of science.” Let this not be so. 

What we can determine—we who are not the scientists, 
because there is no political science, I can assure you— 
[laughter|—what we must do is to be sure that science, 
rather than leading to the destruction of mankind, will 
lead to a better world, a better Nation for our children, 
for generations to come. 

Thank you. 

Now, Dr. Stever will read the citations, and please 
translate them into English, if you will. [Laughter] 

[At this point, Dr. H. Guyford Stever, Science Adviser to the 
President, introduced the medalists and read their citations. 

The recipients of the Medal for 1973 were: Daniel I. Arnon, 
Carl Djerassi, Harold E. Edgertc :, William Maurice Ewing, Arie 
Jan Haagen-Smit, Vladimir Haensel, Frederick Seitz, Earl W. 
Sutherland, Jr., John Wilder Tukey, Richard T. Whitcomb, and 
Robert Rathbun Wilson. For the text of their citations, see page 1224 
of this volume of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents. 

The President then resumed speaking.] 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, that completes the cere- 
mony, and we want all of you to enjoy, if you have the 
time, some coffee and refreshments in the State Dining 
Room, and we again congratulate the winners and mem- 
bers of their family who are here, some of whom we had 
a chance to meet earlier. 

This is, it seems to me, a very great day in a sense for 
them in a personal way, but it is also a very splendid day 
for the United States when we see these men who have 
contributed so much to a goal that all Americans so 
deeply feel, of using the great talents that we can develop 
in the field of science for peace rather than war. ; 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Hugh F. Owens To Be a Director and Chairman 
of the Board and Glenn E. Anderson To Be a 
Director. October 10, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Hugh F. Owens to be a Director of the Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation for the remainder of 
the term expiring December 31, 1973, and for the full 
3-year term expiring December 31, 1976. The President 
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also announced that he would designate Mr. Owens as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of SIPC upon his 
confirmation by the Senate. 

As both Director and Chairman he will succeed 
Byron D. Woodside, whose resignation the President is 
accepting today, effective upon Mr. Owens’ confirmation. 
Mr. Woodside was one of the original Directors of SIPC 
and its first Chairman, having been appointed Janu- 
ary 21, 1971. 

The President today also announced his intention to 
nominate Glena E. Anderson, 69, of Raleigh, N.C., 
president and director, Carolina Securities Corporation, 
to be a Director of SIPC for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1975. Mr. Anderson is being reappointed. 

Mr. Owens has been a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission since 1964 and is currently serving 
a 5-year term which expires June 5, 1975. Upon his con- 
firmation as a Director of SIPC and his designation as 
Chairman of the Board, he will leave the SEC. Mr. 
Owens, 63, is a native of Muskogee, Okla. 

The Securities Investor Protection Corporation was 
established by Public Law 91-598 of December 30, 1970, 
to administer an insurance fund for limited investor pro- 
tection against financial failures of brokerage firms. SIPC 
is governed by a seven-member Board of Directors. Five 
of the Directors are appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The other two are 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Directors serve terms of 3 years. 


Old West Regional Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Warren Clay Wood To Be Federal Cochairman. 
October 10, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Warren Clay Wood, of Gering, Nebr., to be Federal 
Cochairman of the Old West Regional Commission. He 
will succeed Robert L. McCaughey, who resigned effec- 
tive June 29, 1973. 

Since June 1972, Mr. Wood has served as Special 
Assistant to the Federal Cochairman of the Old West 
Regional Commission. From July 1971 to May 1972, 
he was a consultant to the Environmental Protection 
Agency working in the areas of intergovernmental and 
legislative affairs. From 1964 until 1971, Mr. Wood 
was a legislative assistant to Senator Roman Hruska of 
Nebraska. 

He was born on January 27, 1941, in Gering, Nebr. 
Mr. Wood received his B.A. degree from the University 
of Nebraska in 1964. He has also studied at George Wash- 
ington University. 
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The Old West Region consists of Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 


Resignation of the Vice President 


Remarks of Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler on the 
Resignation of Vice President Spiro T. Agnew. 
October 10, 1973 


I have some very brief information to give to you, and 
then we will release the exchange of letters between the 
Vice President and the President and the letter which Mr. 
Agnew submitted to Secretary of State Kissinger this 
afternoon. 

At 2:05 this afternoon, Mr. Agnew submitted his letter 
of resignation to Secretary of State Kissinger. The letter 
of resignation was provided to the Secretary in his White 
House office. 

At 2:06 this afternoon a letter to the President was 
given to General Haig and these letters were then taken 
to the President and given to him in his Oval Office. 

The letters which I just referred to were submitted in 
accordance with the appropriate statutory procedures. 
Vice President Agnew, as I mentioned, notified the Secre- 
tary of State by letter of his resignation. Under these stat- 
utory provisions, the resignation became effective upon 
notification of the Secretary of State. A copy of the Vice 
President’s resignation, with a forwarding letter, was 
simultaneously delivered to President Nixon at the time 
and through the process which I have earlier described. 

President Nixon has sent a letter of response to Mr. 
Agnew, and these letters will be made available to you 
shortly. 

Concurrently, as the news reports have already stated, 
the proceedings involving Mr. Agnew were commenced 
at the Federal District Court in Maryland, before Judge 
Hoffman. These hearings have now been concluded. The 
Department of Justice will respond to queries on these 
matters at the Justice Department this afternoon—and 
as I understand, also tomorrow—but this afternoon fol- 
lowing the Attorney General’s return from Baltimore. 

Mr. Agnew met with President Nixon privately yester- 
day evening. The meeting which took place yesterday 
evening in the Oval Office lasted for about 40 minutes, 
and during the meeting last night Mr. Agnew informed 
President Nixon of his decision, the decision which you 
are familiar with. 

The President expressed to the Vice President his sense 
of deep personal loss, and he expressed his appreciation 
for the Vice President’s dedicated service to the Nation 
over the past 41/ years and his respect for the Vice Presi- 
dent’s decision to put the national interest above personal 
considerations in taking this very difficult action. 
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The 25th amendment to the Constitution, ratified in 
1967, provides that whenever there is a vacancy in the 
office of the Vice President, the President shall nominate 
a Vice President who shall take office upon confirmation 
by a majority vote of both Houses of Congress. 

President Nixon will promptly begin consultations with 
appropriate national leaders, both within and outside the 
Administration, with a view to selecting a nominee for 
the Vice Presidency. President Nixon intends to move 
expeditiously in selecting a nominee and he trusts the 
Congress will then act promptly to consider the 
nomination. 

President Nixon, as he points out in the letter which he 
has forwarded to Mr. Agnew, and which we will give 
to you shortly, recognizes that this was a very painful 
decision for Mr. Agnew, and he hopes the American 
people will accord Mr. Agnew and his family the com- 
passion and understanding they deserve at this difficult 
time. 

NOTE: Mr. Ziegler spoke at 3:10 p.m. at his news conference at the 
White House on Wednesday, October 10, 1973. His remarks were 
not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


For the exchange of letters on the Vice President’s resignation, 
see the following item. 


Resignation of the Vice President 


Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of Vice 
President SpiroT. Agnew. October 10, 1973 


October 10, 1973 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 
I hereby resign the Office of Vice President of the 
United States, effective immediately. 
Sincerely, 
Sprro T. AcNEw 


[The Honorable Henry A. Kissinger, the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520] 


October 10, 1973 
Dear Mr. President: 


As you are aware, the accusations against me cannot 
be resolved without a long, divisive and debilitating strug- 
gle in the Congress and in the Courts. I have concluded 
that, painful as it is to me and to my family, it is in the 
best interests of the Nation that I relinquish the Vice 
Presidency. 

Accordingly, I have today resigned the Office of Vice 
President of the United States. A copy of ‘the instrument 
of resignation is enclosed. 


It has been a privilege to serve with you. May I express 
to the American people, through you, my deep gratitude 


for their confidence in twice electing me to be Vice 
President. 
Sincerely, 
Spro T. AGNEw 


[The President, the White House, Washington, D.C.] 


October 10, 1973 
Dear Ted: 

The most difficult decisions are often those that are 
the most personal, and I know your decision to resign as 
Vice President has been as difficult as any facing a man 
in public life could be. Your departure from the Adminis- 
tration leaves me with a great sense of personal loss. You 
have been a valued associate throughout these nearly five 
years that we have served together. However, I respect 
your decision, and I also respect the concern for the na- 
tional interest that led you to conclude that a resolution 
of the matter in this way, rather than through an extended 
battle in the Courts and the Congress, was advisable in 
order to prevent a protracted period of national division 
and uncertainty. 

As Vice President, you have addressed the great issues 
of our times with courage and candor. Your strong 
patriotism, and your profound dedication to the welfare 
of the Nation, have been an inspiration to all who have 
served with you as well as to millions of others throughout 
the country. 

I have been deeply saddened by this whole course of 
events, and I hope that you and your family will be sus- 
tained in the days ahead by a well-justified pride in all 
that you have contributed to the Nation by your years 
of service as Vice President. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarD NIxon 
[The Vice President, Executive Office Building, Washington, D.C.] 


NOTE: For remarks of Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler on the 
Vice President’s resignation, see the preceding item. 


Energy Research and Development 


Statement by the President Announcing an Increase in 
Funding for Fiscal Year 1974. October 11, 1973 


America’s national energy policy requires the fullest 
possible utilization of science and technology to insure 
that all of our energy resources become available rapidly 
and in a balanced and prudent fashion. As I indicated in 
my press statement on September 8, our goal must be self- 
sufficiency—the capacity to meet our energy needs with 
our own resources. I intend to take every step necessary to 
achieve that goal. A great nation cannot be dependent 
upon other nations for resources essential to its own social 
and economic progress. 
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Preparatory to the massive 5-year, $10 billion energy 
research and development program that I have an- 
nounced will begin in the next fiscal year and in keeping 
with my intention to commit additional funds in this fis- 
cal year for high priority energy research programs, I am 
today announcing the details of an additional $115 mil- 
lion increment to this fiscal year’s budget for energy re- 
search and development. This increase will raise the total 
energy R & D funding level for FY 1974 to about $1 bil- 
lion, a 37 percent increase over FY 1973. 

Appropriations already approved by the Congress will 
provide most of the funds for this $115 million increment. 
I will soon be forwarding to the Congress a request for 
supplemental appropriations to cover the remainder. 

Our hopes for advancing research and development 
also rest upon my proposed legislation to create a Depart- 
ment of Energy and Natural Resources and an independ- 
ent Energy Research and Development Administration. 
This legislation, along with six other bills now before the 
Congress, is essential to meet the full range of our energy 
needs. The Congress has initiated hearings on my pro- 
posal for reorganization, and I again urge that it proceed 
with dispatch. 

On June 29, I directed the establishment of an Energy 
R & D Advisory Council to assist Governor Love. I am 
pleased to announce today that 15 of our Nation’s most 
distinguished scientists and engineers, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. H. Guyford Stever, who serves as my Science 
Adviser and as Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, have agreed to serve on this Council. This group is 
holding its first meeting this morning at the White House. 
In this meeting and in coming months, this Council will 
be discussing short- and long-range research and develop- 
ment programs, and acting to enlist the talents of our sci- 
entific and technological community—in industry, uni- 
versities, and Government laboratories—in this effort. 

I am confident that with these initiatives, all now in 
progress, we are well underway in our effort to meet our 
energy requirements with proper regard for the preserva- 
tion of our natural environment and for the early achieve- 
ment of energy self-sufficiency. As additional efforts prove 
necessary, I shall be prepared to take those steps. 


United States Ambassador to Fiji, 
Western Samoa, and the 
Kingdom of Tonga 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Joseph S. Farland. October 11, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Joseph S. Farland to be Ambassador to Fiji, to West- 


ern Samoa, and to the Kingdom of Tonga. On September 
27, 1973, the President announced that he would nomi- 
nate Ambassador Farland to be Ambassador to New Zea- 
land. In all four positions he will succeed Kenneth 
Franzheim. 

Ambassador Farland served as Ambassador to Pakistan 
from September 1969 until May 1972 and as Ambassador 
to Iran from May 1972 until February 1973. 

He was born in Clarksburg, W. Va., on August 11, 
1914. He received his B.A. degree from West Virginia 
University in 1936 and his LL.B. degree from West Vir- 
ginia University College of Law in 1938. From 1938 to 
1942, Ambassador Farland practiced law in West Vir- 
ginia, serving also as vice president and general counsel 
for various coal companies in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. He was a special agent with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation from 1942 to 1944. He joined the U.S. 
Navy Reserve in 1944 and served as naval liaison officer 
with the Military Government forces in Korea. After prac- 
ticing law in Morgantown, W. Va., from 1946 to 1948, 
Ambassador Farland became president of Farland Fuel 
Co. and Christopher Fuel Corp., companies which oper- 
ated coal properties in northern West Virginia. 

In 1956, Ambassador Farland was appointed as con- 
sultant and then as deputy to the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram of the U.S. Department of State. In May 1957, he 
became Ambassador to the Dominican Republic, and in 
May 1960, he was appointed Ambassador to Panama. 
On June 15, 1962, he was appointed Special Presidential 
Commissioner for interim discussions concerning U.S.- 
Panama problems. 

Ambassador Farland resigned his post in Panama in 
September 1963 to become counsel to the law firm of 
Surrey, Karasik, Greene and Hill of Washington, D.C. 
He served with that firm until 1969. He was also direc- 
tor of Schering Plough Corp.., a director of the U.S. Fund, 
N.V., a director of Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C., and a member of both the research council and ex- 
ecutive committee of the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, Georgetown University. In addition, he 
was a director of West Virginia University Foundation, 
Morgantown, W. Va., a trustee of Shenandoah College 
and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Winchester, Va., 
a director of People-to-People, Health Foundation ( Proj- 
ect Hope), and was the national chairman of the execu- 
tive board of People-to-People, Inc. 

Ambassador Farland is married to the former Virginia 
Christopher. They have two daughters and two sons. 
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United States Ambassador to Senegal 
and The Gambia 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
O. Rudolph Aggrey. October 11, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate O. Rudolph Aggrey, of Washington, D.C., to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of Senegal and to the Re- 
public of The Gambia. In both positions he will succeed 
G. Edward Clark. 

Mr. Aggrey, a Foreign Service information officer, has 
served as Director of the Office of West African Affairs 
at the Department of State since 1970. 


He was born in Salisbury, N.C., on July 24, 1926. Mr. 
Aggrey is a graduate of Hampton Institute in Virginia 
(B.S. 1946) and Syracuse University (M.S. 1948). He 
was appointed to the United States Foreign Service in 
1951, after working as a newswriter in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and serving on the staffs of the United Negro College 
Fund in New York and of Bennett College in Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Overseas, Mr. Aggrey has served in Lagos, Nigeria; 
Lille, France; was the first director of the Rue du Dragon 
Cultural Center in Paris; and was Deputy Director of the 
USIS in Kinshasa, Zaire, from 1966 to 1968. In Wash- 
ington, Mr. Aggrey was Deputy Public Affairs Adviser 
for the Bureau of African Affairs of the Department of 
State from 1961 to 1964. He was chief of the French 
Branch of the Voice of America in 1965 and, following 
his return from Zaire, was named Program Manager of 
the Motion Picture and Television Service, USIA, where 
he served until taking his current position. Mr. Aggrey 
was a fellow in the Center for International Affairs at 
Harvard University (1964-65), received the USIA 
Meritorious Service Award in 1955, and the Superior 
Service Award in 1960. 


He is married to the former Francoise Fratacci. The 
Aggreys have one daughter, Roxane. 


President’s Conference on 
Export Expansion 


The President’s Remarks at the Conclusion of the 
Conference in the East Room. October 11, 1973 


Members of the Cabinet and ladies and gentlemen: 
When I saw the guest list for this conference, I realized 
that probably never before have so many presidents been 
gathered in the East Room of the White House. 
[Laughter] And we welcome you all, whatever your posi- 


tion in business or in government, to this conference on 
export expansion. 

I realize that you have been exposed for the past 2 or 3 
hours to all the experts, and I will not take more of your 
time to go into some of the decisions on technical matters 
that we have made to work with you toward expanding 
exports. 

On the other hand, I thought it might be useful at 
the conclusion of the conference and before I have the 
chance to meet each of you personally at its end, for me 
to put the whole problem of trade, export expansion in 
the larger context of foreign policy of the United States 
and the desire that all of us share as Americans to build 
a more peaceful world. 

Now, first, I think it is well for us to understand what 
the limitations of trade- are in building of our peaceful 
world. I noticed in my talking points, it was indicated 
that if we have trade, that automatically will lead to peace. 
Of course, that isn’t true at all. As a matter of fact, if we 
look at World War I and World War II we will find that 
nations that traded with each other fought each other. 
Japan and the United States in World War II are good 
examples, and, of course, Britain and France and Ger- 
many in World War I and World War II are examples 
of that. 

So trade between nations, no matter how great it is, 
does not necessarily lead to peace. 

But having stated the negative proposition, let’s also 
understand some of the positive points that can be made 
about trade and how it can help in building a structure 
of peace. 

The first is that trade leads to communication between 
peoples, not just governments, but peoples, and com- 
munication between peoples I very sincerely believe— 
having taken some role in opening communications with 
other nations in the world over the past 414 years, open- 
ing communications with nations with which we had not 
had communications before—I believe that as we increase 
communication between peoples at all levels, the oppor- 
tunity of discussing differences rather than fighting about 
differences is greatly increased. 

And so as American businessmen and businesswomen 
travel throughout the world, as you meet your counter- 
parts in business and, in the totalitarian countries, in 
government, you will help to create those channels of 
communication which are so essential if in times of crisis 
we are to avoid those explosions that could lead to war. 

And then, of course, there is another broader point that 
should be made. As the nations of the world have a greater 
stake in peace, they have a less incentive to wage war. 
And as we have more expanded world trade, trade with 
all nations, it means that nations which otherwise might 
be tempted to wage war because of their concerns about 
inability to move up their standard of living at home could 
develop a stake in peace. I firmly believe that. 

I know that that is not easy to accomplish, and you 
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know it as well, But I am sure that as we look toward the 
years ahead, that as the United States, along with other 
nations, whether they be in the more advanced industrial 
nations in Europe or in Asia or in the less developed coun- 
tries, as the United States increases its trade with those 
nations, it inevitably will mean that their standard of 
living will rise as will ours, and as theirs rises their people 
and their governments will have a stake in peace. They 
will have a stake also in good relations with the United 
States. 

So I have stated both ends of the proposition. On the 
one hand, that trade by itself does not lead to peace. It 
does not, and that is a grave illusion ever to think that 
it would. But the fact that if we have trade combined 
with an intelligent and pragmatic foreign policy, we can 
build a structure of peace which it would be much more 
difficult to build if we did not have the communications 
which trade brings and also the raising of the standard 
of living which inevitably will come as we trade with other 
nations. 

So what I am saying to all of you here today is that 
this trip to Washington, I hope, will be useful to you 
in the years ahead in terms of bringing more business to 
the concerns that you represent. That is good for your 
various corporations or companies, as the case may be, it 
is good for the United States, for labor, for business, and 
it is good for the nations abroad. But also it serves a much 
larger purpose. 

You are part of, you are playing a very important role 
in what I consider to be the great adventure of the last 
third of this century, and that is the adventure of building 
for the first time in this century a structure of peace for 
the whole world that will last. 

I suppose it is rather ironic for me to speak of a struc- 
ture of peace at a time when we have a very difficult war 
going on in the Mideast. I say we, even though the 
United States is not involved, because when war hits that 
part of the world, it inevitably leads to repercussions 
through Europe and Asia and, of course, the Americas as 
well. 

And so we are concerned about that war. We are try- 
ing to play a responsible role in helping to bring the fight- 
ing to an end and then beyond that to build a structure of 
peace that will be permanent and not temporary. 

That is all that I can say on that subject at this time, 
but let me first say, in addition to that, that while we 
have the truce in the Mideast broken at this time, we find 
that the United States is at peace with every nation in 
the world, and this is the first time that a President of the 
United States could say that for 12 years. And that, of 
course, is a hopeful development, but that also is not some- 
thing that we can stand by and simply rest on our laurels, 
because we have ended wars before, and yet in every gen- 
eration we follow with another war. 

World War I was ended and then came World War II, 


and after it was ended came Korea, and after it was 
ended came Vietnam. That is why I have always spoken 
of the need not just to end the war which we were in, the 
longest in America’s history, but to look far beyond and 
to build a structure of peace in the world that would last. 

That is what the initiatives toward the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and the initiatives toward the Soviet Union 
and the initiatives toward the other Communist countries 
in Europe were all about. They had nothing to do with 
our deciding that our system of government now was 
closer in philosophy to theirs. We are still as far apart as we 
ever were. 

But what it has to do with is that unless we do develop 
communications with, including trade, with those people 
who live in approximately one-half the world, or half 
the people of the world live in the nations that I have 
referred to, unless we have those channels of communica- 
tions open, the inevitability of a confrontation somewhere 
down the line is almost inescapable. 

It is our chance, our opportunity to help avoid that 
inevitable conflict. And you, each in your way, wherever 
you move in the world, I think, are contributing to the 
possibility of building that structure of peace that will 
last not just for a generation but beyond. 

I should also add that I don’t need to tell a group of 
American businessmen that the competitive situation in 
the world is a lot different from what it was immediately 
after World War II. It is hard to realize that there are 
times we talked about the dollar gap. It is hard to realize 
that there were times when we could talk about reciprocal 
trade when it was all, “What is the United States going 
to do in terms of opening its markets?” It is hard to realize 
that there was a time—as a matter of fact, not too long 
ago when I was Vice President of the United States, in 
1958, talking to the President of Colombia in South 
America, when he told me, he said, “The trouble in the 
world today is that what we have in terms of world trade 
can be compared with a great poker game. The United 
States has all the chips and, consequently, nobody else can 
play. And so what you must do is to pass out some of the 
chips so the rest of us can play.” 

Of course, he was speaking of foreign aid, and he was 
also speaking of trade, but now we realize that not only 
must the United States play a responsible role in seeing 
that trade barriers against goods from abroad, which are 
unfair, are reduced, but we must also play, as a govern- 
ment, a very strong role in seeing that American goods get 
a fair competitive position all over the world. 

We can’t have the one-way street situation which 
presently exists in our relations with some countries. They 
know that, and we, in our Government, understand it 
very thoroughly. 

You know, you sometimes wonder about these Gov- 
ernment people, people like Mr. Eberle, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the people in the State Depart- 
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ment, and I have often heard businessmen say, “Who do 
they represent? Do they represent us or do they represent 
the foreign countries?” 

Let me tell you this: These men in this Government 
represent the United States of America. They are going 
to speak up for American businessmen. They are going 
to represent our interests and represent them aggressively, 
but in representing them aggressively, they also are going 
to recognize that it can’t be a one-way street, either way. 
We can’t sell without buying. 

And that is why, when we see some of the shortsighted 
talk to the effect that we should have legislation which 
will close American markets or raise barriers to goods 
abroad in order to save jobs here, that that is terribly 
shortsighted, because when we see it, we find that if we 
close our markets in order to save jobs here, we are going 
to lose jobs for those products that otherwise would be 
sold abroad. 

And so the question is, how can we have a policy in 
which we buy and sell and have the right kind of a posi- 
tion in which we have more jobs at home, a better stand- 
ard of living at home and also a better opportunity for 
others abroad to participate in that development of 
prosperity. 

So I would conclude my remarks, ladies and gentlemen, 
simply with this general proposition. We live in a far more 
competitive world. We find that the new Europe is going 
to give us very tough competition. Japan already is giving 
us very hard competition. Further down the road, even 
the totalitarian powers, the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China, not because they are Communist, but 
because they are Chinese and because they are Russians 
and have drive—they are going to give us some competi- 
tion in the world. 

So when we finally come down to the bottom line, it 
is this: Government has got to see to it that American 
goods get a fair shake all over the world, and we will 
meet that responsibility. And we have to do everything 
that we can to expand our exports, and that is something 
that you can do, because we are a free enterprise country. 
Government cannot do it, and you nave to do it. 

But we also must recognize that if American goods are 
to be sold abroad, American business and American labor 
must be competitive, and the name of that game, as every- 
body in this room knows, is productivity. 

That is why in this period of time, to think in terms 
simply of building a great wall around this Nation so 
that noncompetitive industries can survive, that is good 
short-term politics, it is disastrous long-term statesman- 
ship in terms of business, in terms of jobs, and in terms of 
the peace of America in the world. 


And so, to all of you I say, thank you for coming to this 
conference. I know that many of you come to Washing- 
ton many times for conferences and wonder if that trip 
was worthwhile. I can only say I believe yours is, because 


as we enter this new era of peace for America with all 
nations in the world, we must build on it, we must build 
a new structure. There must be new diplomacy, there must 
be the necessary military strength so that we can be the 
peacemakers in the world. 

But we also need those communications, channels of 
communications which the businessmen, the business- 
women of America open through the areas of trade, and 
we also need that kind of communication between nations 
in the trading area which will raise the standard of living 
throughout the world so that all peoples and all nations 
will have a stake in the peace of the world. 

That is a great goal. You are all working for it, and 
speaking for all of the American people, we thank Amer- 
ican business and American labor for the role you have 
played and for the greater role I am sure you will play 
after this conference is concluded. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:24 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


For an announcement of the establishment of the President’s Ex- 
port Council and the President’s Interagency Committee on Export 
Expansion, see the following item. 


Export Expansion 


Announcement of Establishment of the President’s 
Export Council and the President’s Interagency 
Committee on Export Expansion. October 11, 1973 


The President today announced that he would create 
the President’s Export Council, an organization of leading 
American businessmen to advise him on ways to increase 
US. overseas sales. 

The President announced that he would appoint 
Fletcher L. Byrom, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
be Chairman of the new Council, and F. Perry Wilson, 
chairman of the board and chief executive officer of the 
Union Carbide Corp., New York, N.Y., to be Vice Chair- 
man. 

The President also announced that he would establish 
a new President’s Interagency Committee on Export Ex- 
pansion, representing 13 Government departments and 
agencies, to initiate and coordinate Government programs 
and policies affecting the U.S. export performance. 

The President announced that he would designate Sec- 
retary of Commerce Frederick B. Dent to be Chairman 
of the Committee. 

The President’s Export Council and the President’s 
Interagency Committee on Export Expansion, working 
through the Council on International Economic Policy as 
established by the International Economic Policy Act of 
1972, will recommend short-term action to achieve mate- 
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rial improvement in the U.S. trade account; long-term 
programs to achieve equilibrium in the U.S, balance of 
payments; and action to remove domestic impediments 
to U.S. exports and improve or supplement existing export 
incentives. 

The President’s Export Council will succeed the Na- 
tional Export Expansion Council, which was created in 
1960 to advise the Secretary of Commerce on matters of 
U.S. world trade. 

Mr. Byrom, 55, has been chairman of the board of 
the Koppers Co. since 1970. He has been with the firm 
since 1947 and was named president in 1960 and 
chief executive officer in 1967. A native of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mr. Byrom was educated at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Mr. Wilson, 58, has been with Union Carbide since 
1941. He was named president of the firm in 1969 and 
was elected to his current positions of chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer in 1971. He is a native 
of Manson, N.C., and is a graduate of North Carolina 
State University. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks to the Conference on Export 
Expansion, see the preceding item. 


National School Lunch Week, 1973 
Proclamation 4250. October 12, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The National School Lunch Program—now in its twen- 
ty-seventh year—works to ensure nutritious and well-bal- 


anced meals to young people in our country. Since its 
inception, the National School Lunch Program, in close 
partnership with State and local communities, has pro- 
vided food, funds, and technical assistance in a compre- 
hensive program of child nutrition. 


Today, more than 25 million youngsters participate in 
the program daily. In recent years, a determined and con- 
sistent effort has been made to extend the program’s bene- 
fits to schools that do not have lunch or other food 
programs for their students. 


Because of the special need for good nutrition among 
high school students and the challenge of achieving their 
full participation in the program, innovative efforts to 
make the program more relevant to the needs and experi- 
ence of today’s high school students are now under way. 


By a joint resolution approved on October 9, 1962, the 
Congress designated the week beginning on the second 
Sunday of October in each year as National School Lunch 
Week, and requested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling for observance of that week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby urge the people of 
the United States to observe the week of October 14, 1973, 
as National School Lunch Week and to give special and 
deserved recognition to the role of good nutrition in build- 
ing a strong America through strong American youth. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twelfth day of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
eighth. 

RicHarD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:06 p.m., 
October 12, 1973] 





VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The President’s Remarks Announcing His Intention To Nominate 
Gerald R. Ford To Be Vice President, With Mr. Ford’s 


Response. October 12, 1973 


THE PresweNntT. Members of the Cabinet, Members of the Congress, 
members of the diplomatic corps, all of our distinguished guests here in 
the East Room, and my fellow Americans: 


I have invited you here tonight so that I could share with all of you, 
not only in this room, but the millions listening on television and radio, 
my announcement of the man whose name I shall submit to the Congress 
tomorrow for confirmation as Vice President of the United States. 

I shall ask the Congress tonight and also, when I submit the name 
tomorrow, to act as expeditiously as possible on this nomination because 
of the great challenges we face at home and abroad today. 

We live at a time in which we face great dangers, but also a time 
of very great opportunities. We can be thankful tonight that for the first 
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time in 12 years the United States is at peace with every nation in the 
world. We can also be thankful that we are in the midst of a rising expan- 
sion of our economy in which more Americans have better jobs at higher 
wages than at any time in the history of our country. 

But also on the other side, we have to recognize the fact that the 
peace that we have worked so hard to build, not only for ourselves, but for 
all the world, is now threatened because of a new outbreak of war in 
the Mideast. 

And also we must recognize the fact that the prosperity that we seek 
is plagued by an inflation which is a burden on the family budget of 
millions of Americans. 

This is a time, therefore, that we need strong and effective leader- 
ship because the hope of the world for peace lies with the leadership 
that we have here in the United States of America. And our ability to 
build a new prosperity in this country, a prosperity without war and 
without inflation, lies in the need for strong leadership in the United 
States of America. 

Never in our history has the world more needed a strong America, 
a united America, with both the power and the will to act in the spirit 
that made this a great country and that has kept it a free country. 

That is why at this particular time it is vital that we turn away from 
the obsessions of the past and turn to the great challenges of the future. 
This is a time for a new beginning for America, a new beginning in which 
we all dedicate ourselves to the tasks of meeting the challenges we face, 
seizing the opportunities for greatness, and meeting the dangers wher- 
ever they are, at home or abroad. 

I am confident tonight as I stand here before leaders of both 
parties, I am confident we shall meet those dangers, and also seize those 
opportunities. I am confident that we shall do so, but we can and will 
do so only if we have the support of millions of our fellow Americans all 
across this land. We can and will do so only if we have bipartisan support 
in the Congress of the United States in matters in which no partisanship 
should ever enter. We can and will do so only if we have strong effective 
leadership in the executive branch of this Government. 

These were the considerations that I had in mind as I considered 
what man or other individual to select as the nominee for Vice President 
of the United States. 

Let me tell you what the criteria were that I had in mind. First, and 
above all, the individual who serves as Vice President must be qualified 
to be President. Second, the individual who serves as Vice President of 
the United States must be one who shares the views of the President on 
the critical issues of foreign policy and national defense, which are so 
important if we are to play our great role, our destined role to keep peace 
in the world. Third, at this particular time when we have the executive 
in the hands of one party and the Congress controlled by another party, 
it is vital that the Vice President of the United States be an individual 
who can work with members of both parties in the Congress in getting 
approval for those programs of the Administration which we consider 
are vital for the national interest 

It was these criteria that I had in mind when I pondered this 
decision last night and early this morning in the quiet beauty of Camp 
David. And the man I have selected meets those three criteria. 
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First, he is a man who has served for 25 years in the House of 
Representatives with great distinction. [Applause] 

Ladies and gentlemen, please don’t be premature. There are sev- 
eral here who have served 25 years in the House of Representatives. 
[ Laughter] 

In addition to that service in the House, I should point out that in 
that period of time he has earned the respect of both Democrats and 
Republicans. He is a man also who has been unwaivering in his sup- 
port of the policies that brought peace with honor for America in 
Vietnam and in support of a policy for the strong national defense for this 
country, which is so essential if we are to have peace in the world. And, 
above all, he is a man who, if the responsibilities of the great office that 
I hold should fall upon him, as has been the case with eight Vice Presi- 
dents in our history, we could all say, the leadership of America is in 
good hands. 

Our distinguished guests and my fellow Americans, I proudly pre- 
sent to you the man whose name I will submit to the Congress of the 
United States for confirmation as the Vice President of the United States, 
Congressman Gerald Ford of Michigan. [Applause] 

Ladies and gentlemen, Congressman Ford knows the rules, that 
since he now has to be confirmed by both Houses, his remarks will be 
very brief. 


VicE PRESIDENT-DESIGNATE Forp. Mr. President, I am deeply honored, 
and I am extremely grateful, and I am terribly humble, but I pledge to 
you, Mr. President, and I pledge to my colleagues in the Congress, and I 
pledge to the American people, that to the best of my ability, if confirmed 
by my colleagues in the Congress, that I will do my utmost, to the best 
of my ability, to serve this country well and to perform those duties that 
will be my new assignment, as effectively and as efficiently and with as 
much accomplishment as possible. 

Mr. President, with pride I have supported our country’s policies, 
both at home and abroad, aimed at seeking peace worldwide and a 
better well-being for all of our citizens throughout our great land, and I 
will continue to work with you and with the Congress in the further 
implementation of those policies in the months and years ahead. 

It seems to me that we want, in America, a united America. I hope 

I have some assets that might be helpful in working with the Congress 
in doing what I can throughout our country to make America a united 
America. I pledge to you my full efforts, and I pledge the same to my 
colleagues and to the American people. Thank you very much. 
THE Present. I know that all of you will want to meet Congressman 
Ford and Mrs. Ford. We will be in the Blue Room if you would like to 
come by and say hello and congratulate them. Also there will be refresh- 
ments, I understand, in the State Dining Room in case some of you did 
not have supper. 

Thank you and good evening. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:06 p.m. in the East Room at the White House. His 
remarks were broadcast live on radio and television. 
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Newspaper Carrier Day, 1973 


Message of the President. October 12, 1973 


The newspaper route is one of the best training grounds 
for millions of young Americans. In communities across 
the nation countless illustrious and prominent citizens 
share the common bond of having traveled the newspaper 
route on the way to their successful careers. 

It is most appropriate that we set aside a special day 
to honor the boys and girls who serve as newspaper carriers 
across our country, and that we give deserving recognition 
to a tradition that continue so greatly to enrich our way 
of life. 

RicHarp Nixon 


Meeting With Vice President-Designate 


Remarks of the President and Gerald R. Ford During a 
Meeting at the White House. October 13, 1973 


Tue Presment. Starting immediately the Congressman 
will receive the daily intelligence briefings—this is what 
I have in my hand here—and will participate in meetings 
of the National Security Council, meetings of the Cabinet, 
and other meetings that the Vice President would par- 
ticipate in once he is confirmed. 

Also, we are making arrangements for Congressman 
Ford to have an office in the EOB so that he can get his 
work prepared for the day when he moves from the House 
down here to the White House in terms of his operations 
here, and of course over in the Senate they give you an 
office, too. 

We have had here—the fact of the matter is I was talk- 
ing to Dr. Kissinger at 8 o’clock this morning on the Mid- 
east. We met for a half hour or so, and we have had just 
another hour now, and the Congressman has been briefed 
on the Mideast situation because he is going to be leaving 
the city. He had engagements that he made before he 
knew he was going to have his new assignment, so he is 
going to where—Grand Rapids? 

Vice Presment-DesicnaTe Forp. Grand Rapids. I 
am coming back for church tomorrow, and then going— 

Tue Presment. Oh, you are going to make that? 

Vice PRESDENT-DESIGNATE For. Yes. 

Tue Presment. Oh, good. Well, I told Hudnut he 
wouldn’t have to pray for you tomorrow; he could just 
pray for me; so now he will pray for both of us. 

Then you are going to see your boy in Denver? 

Vice PresmeNtT-DeEsIcNATE Forp. In Utah. 

THE Present. Utah. 

Vice PresweNT-DesIGNATE Forp. And on to Port- 
land for a speech that I have planned for about 6 months, 
and then coming back Monday. 


THe Presment. Fine. Well, this is our first official 
meeting since he was nominated, and I thought you would 
kind of like to cover it. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. in his Oval Office at the 
White House. 


Henry A. Kissinger, Secretary of State, and Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., Assistant to the President, also participated in the meeting. 


White House Fellows Program 


Announcement of Extension of Application Deadline for 
1974-75 Competition. October 13, 1973 


The application deadline for the 1974-75 White House 
Fellows competition has been extended to December 15, 
1973. 

Established in 1964, the White House Fellows program 
is designed to give rising leaders 1 year of first-hand, high- 
level experience with the workings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to increase their sense of participation in 
national affairs. The program is open to U.S. citizens 
from all fields who are no less than 23 and no more than 
35 years of age. Employees of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government are not eligible, with the excep- 
tion of career military personnel. 

In addition to their job assignments with Cabinet 
members and White House staff members, the Fellows 
participate in an education program that includes formal 
discussions with top government officials, scholars and 
journalists, and leaders from other segments of private 
life. The 154 young men and women who have, to date, 
been selected as White House Fellows have included law- 
yers, scientists, engineers, corporate business executives, 
and independent entrepreneurs, scholars and academic 
administrators, writers and journalists, medical doctors, 
social workers, architects and local public officials. 

Application forms and additional information can be 
obtained from the President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships, Washington, D.C. 20415. 


Disaster Assistance for Oklahoma 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. October 13, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Oklahoma as a result of severe storms and flood- 
ing, beginning on October 10, which caused serious dam- 
age to public and private property. The President’s action 
will permit the use of Federal funds for relief and recovery 
efforts in designated areas of the State. 

Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will consist primarily of debris removal and the 
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repair or restoration of damaged or destroyed public facil- 
ities, including roads, bridges, sewer and water systems, 
and public utilities. The President’s declaration will also 
permit the Federal Government to provide temporary 
housing accommodations for families whose homes were 
destroyed or seriously damaged and to make disaster 
unemployment assistance available to eligible individuals. 
Low-interest-rate disaster loans will be made available by 
the Small Business Administration and the Farmers Home 
Administration under the authorities of Public Law 
93-24. 

Federal relief activities in Oklahoma will be coordi- 
nated by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, under 
the direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. 
Dunne will designate the specific areas within the State 
eligible for Federal assistance, based upon Federal and 
State damage assessments. 

Mr. Joe D. Winkle, Regional Director for Federal 
Disaster Assistance, HUD Region 6, will be designated 
as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the 
State in providing Federal disaster assistance under the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970, Public Law 91-606. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


October 4 


Bolivian President Hugo Banzer Suarez has requested 
that, for reasons of state, his meeting with President 
Nixon, scheduled for October 16, be postponed until a 
future date. 


October 7 


At the President’s direction, the Secretary of State has 
been involved in extensive diplomatic consultations 
throughout yesterday and today concerning the fighting 
in the Middle East. The President has now instructed the 
Secretary of State to take the matter to the United Nations 
and request a meeting of the Security Council. 

The President returned to Washington from his home 
in Key Biscayne, Fla. 

October 9 


The President announced the designation of a delega- 
tion to represent him at inaugural ceremonies for Juan 
Domingo Peron as President of the Argentine Republic 
in Buenos Aires from October 10 to 14. The members of 
the delegation are: 


Rosert H. Fincn, of Los Angeles, Calif—Personal Representative 
of the President, with the rank of Special Ambassador—head 
of the delegation 

Joun Davis Lopce, U.S. Ambassador to Argentina—Representative 
of the President, with the rank of Special Ambassador 

Senator Cart T. Curtis, of Nebraska—Representative of the Pres- 
ident, with the rank of Special Ambassador 

The President transmitted to the Congress the follow- 
ing two reports: the 1972 annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development (Government 

Printing Office, 63 pp.) and the 1972 annual report of 

the National Capital Housing Authority (Government 

Printing Office, 24 pp.). 


October 10 


Members of the bipartisan Congressional leadership 
met with the President at the White House to discuss the 
military situation in the Middle East and U.S. diplomatic 
activities concerning the situation. 

President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire met with the 
President at the White House. 

The President accepted, with regret and with deep 
gratitude for his service, the resignation of Byron D. 
Woodside as a Director and as Chairman of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Corporation, effective upon the 
confirmation of a successor. 

Following the resignation of Vice President Agnew, the 
President held meetings with: 

—Senators Hugh Scott and Robert P. Griffin and Rep- 
resentatives Gerald R. Ford and Leslie C. Arends; and 

—Speaker of the House Carl Albert and Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield. 


October 11 


President Nixon met briefly with President Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny in the Diplomatic Reception Room at 
the White House prior to the departure of the Ivory 
Coast President from the South Lawn. 

The President announced that Ambassador and former 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell would replace Robert 
H. Finch as the President’s Personal Representative and 
head of the delegation to the inauguration of President 
Peron of Argentina. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
William Keith Brehm, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs, as a member of the Board 
of Governors of the American Red Cross for a term of 
3 years. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the first 
report of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on the Communicable Disease Control Amendments Act 
of 1972. 


October 12 


The President met separately with Senate Minority 
Leader Hugh Scott and House Minority Leader Gerald 
R. Ford to receive a report on the procedural situation in 
the Congress for consideration of a nominee for Vice 
President. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released October 9, 1973 


Fact sheet: energy conservation 

News briefing: on conservation of energy— 
by Rogers C. B. Morton, Secretary, the In- 
terior Department; Frederick B. Dent, 
Secretary, Commerce Department; John A. 
Love, Director, Energy Policy Office; John 
R. Quarles, Deputy Administrator, Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency; Henry L. 
Diamond, Chairman, Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Environmental Quality and 
Virginia Knauer, Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs 


Released October 10, 1973 


Remarks: on the bipartisan leadership meet- 
ing with the President on the situation in 
the Middle East—Carl Albert, Speaker of 
the House, Senator Mike Mansfield and 
Senator Hugh Scott 


Released October 11, 1973 

Fact sheet: energy research and development 

Fact sheet: Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Advisory Council, Energy Policy 
Office 

News briefing: on the meeting of the Energy 
Research and Development Advisory Coun- 
cil—by John A. Love, Director, Energy 
Policy Office; Dixy Lee Ray, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commisison; H. Guyford 
Stever, Director, National Science Foun- 
dation; and William T. McCormick, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, Energy Research and 
Development Advisory Council 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 9, 1973 


3 Private Law 93-5 
An act for the relief of Guido Bellanca. 


Public Law 93-122 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investiga- 
tion of certain potential water resource 
developments. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE HOUSE AND SENATE 


Submitted October 13, 1973 


Geratp R. Forp, of Michigan, to be Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- - 


tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted October 10, 1973 


WarrREN CLAY Woop, of Nebraska, to be Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Old West Regional 
Commission, vice Robert L. McCaughey, 
resigned. 


GLENN E. ANDERSON, of North Carolina, to be 
a Director of the Securities Investor Pro- 
tection Corporation for a term expiring 
December 31, 1975 (reappointment). 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 


Submitted October 10, 1973—Continued 


Hucu F. Owens, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a Director of the Securities Investor 
Protection Corporation for the remainder 
of the term expiring December 31, 1973, 
vice Byron D. Woodside, resigning. 

Hucu F. Owens, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a Director of the Securities Investor 
Protection Corporation for a term expir- 
ing December 31, 1976 (reappointment) . 

WALTER JAY SKINNER, of Massachusetts, to be 
a United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, vice Anthony Ju- 
lian, retired. 

THOMAS ARNY RHODEN, of Mississippi, to be 
United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of Mississippi for a term of 4 years, 
vice Jack T. Stuart, resigned. 


Submitted October 11, 1973 


JoserPH S. FaRLAND, of West Virginia, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to New Zealand, and to serve concurrently 
and without additional compensation as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Fiji, to Western Samosa, and to the King- 
dom of Tonga. 

O. Rupo.ipH Accrer, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service information officer 
of Class one, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Sene- 
gal, and to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of The Gambia. 
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